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SEE ts Neapréssion. It ts not a display of skill; tt is not 
x 73 reproduction of external forms or appearances ; XP does 
š шабысы, as some say, exist for ttself—it is a message, а 
means. To cry “art for art's sake!” is to converse uk 
- the echo. Such a definition but moves in a circle and 8 
doubles upan itself. No; art is for the artist's sake. 18 
| The artist is the agent or human instrument то hereby the 
ы supreme harmony, which is beauty, £s manifested to men. — 
Art is the medium by which the artist communicates him- 
self to his fellows; and the individual work is the expres- 
sion of what the artist felt or thought, as at the moment 
Some new aspect of the universal harmony was revealed 
6 his apprehension. Art is emotion objec tified, but the 
object i is subordinated to the emotion as means is to an end. 
Т) he material result is not the final significance but what 
of spiritual meaning or beauty the artist desired to convey. 
Not what is painted, as the layman thinks, not how it is 
. painted, as the technician considers, but why did the artist 
GNE “Q їз the question which sums up the truth about 
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Thomas Carlyle says 


How one loves to see the burly figure of him, this thick- 
skinned, seemingly opaque, perhaps sulky, almost stupid 
Man of Practice, pitted against some light, adroit Man 
of Theory, all equipt with clear logic, and able anywhere 
to give you Why for Wherefore! The adroit Man of 
Theory, so light of movement, clear of utterance, with his 
bow full-bent and quiver full of arrow-arguments—surely 
he will strike down the game, transfix everywhere the 
heart of the matter, triumph everywhere as he proves that 
he shall and must do? To your astonishment, it turns 
out о елегі No. _ The cloudy-browed, thick-soled, opaque 
Practicality, with no logic utterance, silence mainly, with 
here and there а low grunt or growl, has in him what 
transcends all logic utterance: а Congruity with the 
Unuttered. The Speakable, which les atop, as а super- 
ficial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his; but the 
Doable, which reaches down to the World’s center, you 
find him there 
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Yelume one ROSE VALLEY, NOVEMBER, 1903 


Number two 


THE They have stolen away the reason of 
PRACTICAL the race from the race's most neces- 
REGIME sary use of it—from its daily work. 
PETER Wonderfully strange it is that there 
BURROWES should be any clique of persons, or 
any power in a clique, to pull down reason from that 
supreme seat. Неге illumination seems as essential 
to the hand of labor as is the sunshine to the life of 
the fields. But the men of the practical regime 
have monetized her—have withdrawn her light from 
the affairs of work to the affair of financing work; 
from the art of producing things humanly to the art 
of producing them commercially. Making money 
in great quantities is the practical regime, and the 
way to that practicality is by making things in great 
quantities by great machine power and great human 
helplessness. "There were not slaves enough in the 
world to make so much and so many of all things as 
the mad merchants with their hands on the helm of 
the world market felta greed for. Ifthey could only 
have borrowed the archangel’s trumpet to call life out 
of the sanguine mud of Suez, or from any places where 
the bones of murdered labor sleep, they would have 
raised old millions from the dead and set them to the 
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fabrication of negotiable commodities. “How much 
money,” they sigh, “might they have had—those 
lords of the East who raised the pillars of Karnac, 
the Egyptian pyramids, the Elephant Temple—if 
only they had known how to utilize labor for profit, 
through a world market, instead of directing it merely 
for purposes of use and glory.” 

We are all fatter, 
they tell us, than our great grandfathers. Miserere 
nobis! lam not enthused over that fatness. Give 
me a little more lean, please, and a little more light. 
The practical regime cultivates surplus at the cost of 
sureness. It is а regime of magnificence flourishing 
strictly at the cost of persons who are not successful. 
And when we seek to number those persons in the 
light of divine life we pause, half dumb before the 
apprehended revelation that those persons may prove 
to be everybody. Nevertheless, brothers, while we 
hold the lamps of love and art we hold our soul. 

Let 
us be prosy fora minute. The results of the practi- 
cal regime would be very shocking and very ridicu- 
lous to everybody if the people were not too close to 
them, too much under them, to see them. We have 
greatly turned the wheels that greatly make things 
greatly beyond our understanding. ‘This is our art. 
The workers of the practical regime are wonderfully 
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free to go any place, but (wonderfully strange!) they 
sweat and die near their job. When or wherefore 
did mankind cease to love the great spaces and the 
liberty of them? Labor gets its laughter and song 
by the bottle full. It gets its meditation by the pipe 
full. It gets its share of American civilization by the 
dinner-pail full; its rest by the coffin full. Happy 
indeed is the worker who in this practical regime of 
great abundance wins the prize of the century—“a lit- 
tle home of his own." Yet where he ends, lucky 
man, the old savage began. Our civilized man has 
won his home, and happy is he if in the getting of it 
he has not become otherwise less than the savage. 
Happy is he who owns a grave. 

I suppose the great 
practicalness of our regime is to be found in the 
modern division of labor. Yet no crime of history 
was ever more destructive of human prospect than 
that which separates the brain, the soul and the hand 
of man the laborer; nor was any virtue ever worth- 
ier than this which seeks to unite him again in true 
апа lovely work. To reconsecrate the hand, to make 
it the way, the truth and the life of social religion, is 
our new ideal. We are to resume the cry of the old 
tentmaker, “I will show you my faith (my soul) by 
my works.” And no other faith may you credit any 
man with but that which is seen in his handiworks. 
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To the weary or exhausted brain how surely restful 
is the medicine of the hand employed! To form 
things, to turn them about, to cling to them, is life. 
While habitually calling for more light, Goethe, dy- 
ing, fingers the tufts of his bed quilt. ‘The living 
holds on with his hands. The fingers of a man аге 
as the roots of the soul and mind through which to 
draw nurture by engagement in the construction of 
things beautiful—the rules and compasses of practi- 
cal morality: things that are smooth, rounded, sym- 
metrical; things that are straight and even; things 
that shine and glow; things that are like good words 
to eye and touch; simplicity, strength, happiness, 
invitation, warmth, softness, greeting, tranquility, 
accommodation, elegance, splendor. Things that 
are as epigrams in art. Things that spell out nature 
in handicraft. ‘Things upon which chisel, mallet or 
brush have left wise parables, legends, stories. 
Things bidding us onward, asking for better. Im- 
pressionist things glowing where life has touched 
them with crystallized emotion. Forms of courage, 
valor, overcoming, fidelity, gentleness, peace. We 
are beautiful in the making of these permanent artic- 
ulates of beauty, and we remain beautified by their 
use and possession. 

The working man has a mission 
to his own country. But there is a greater mission 
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--(һе mission of work itself to the men of all coun- 
tries. Strip that strong old Saxon word “work” to 
the skin, and you will find the man that is to be. 
As parts of that great active verb we shall together 
solve the riddle of life. Woe to the civilization 
whose leaders think themselves superior to the work- 
ers of the world—who esteem industry only as a 
source of private profit. Woe to the nations which 
flourish by this crime upon labor. Behold how 
deeply already plowed on them are the scars of re- 
tribution. Behold the spiritless man who owns all 
and works not; the spent man who owns nothing 
and does all. You see a reed broken under the 
strong collective hand of the monetizer. 
| Тһе тіпа 
shrinks from ріп making because ріп making shrivels 
the mind. For the mind is a joiner, a knitter, a col- 
lector, a weaver, a binder, a continuer. The mind 
cannot live at all on the point of your pin. “Give 
me parts,” she cries, “but let me unite them. I 
can take your pieces, for I am the wholeness of all 
pieces, to join them, but І cannot remain in that 
man who is working on pin points. I am the holy 
pulse and power of things socially connected. Ісап- 
not stay with that slave of the wheel because the 
thing which isnow the social force of industry knows 
him not. Poor man, it touches him only to throw 
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him off from it with а dazed sense of his littleness. 
He is dwindled, dwindled, dwindled, to a chained 
hand.” 


Thomas Carlyle says 

He that has done nothing has known 
nothing, Vain is it to sit schemin, 
and plausibly discussing; up and be 
doing! If thy knowledge be real, 
put it forth from thee; grapple with 
real nature; try thy theories thereand 
see how they hol out. Do one 
thing; for the first time in thy life do 
а thing; anew light will rise 

on thee on the doing of all things 
whatsoever, Truly, a boundless 
significance lies in work, whereby 
the humblest craftsman comes to 
attain much which is of indispensable 
use, but which he who із of no 
craft, were he never so high, 

runs the risk of missing 


AN ІМТЕКІОК VIEW 
OF ARTSMAN’S HALL 
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LET US ВЕ Тһе twentieth century boasts that 
PRACTICAL  ifitisanything it is practical. The 
WILL PRICE most vociferous boast is from the 
American people. It is a good boast so far as it is 
true. We urge day іп and day out the necessity of 
being practical, and we claim to be practical, but are 
we? For instance, I have just read the list of stock- 
holders in one of the worst of recent socalled trusts 
—a corporation which on the face of its stock bore 
the seal of its dissolution—and I find on this list al- 
most no names not known in the business world as 
those of “conservative practical” men. 

Looking over 
this great land of ours, wrested from the domain of a 
foreign power by some of the least conventionally 
practical men the world has known, what do you see? 
А generation frantically shouting “be practical," and 
taking no thought for the morrow. Forests destroy- 
ed to serve the moment's need. Streams polluted 
where not dried up. Mines and other natural ге- 
sources notconserved. Farm implements prodigally 
purchased to rust in the fields. А country capable of 
supporting the world's population forever with any 
sort of husbandry already ceasing to be the world's 
hope and taking on the ideas and ideals of an outworn 
civilization. We have digged, hewn, forged, schem- 
ed, invented, planned. We have thought much of 
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the means but little of the end. Even though the 
game be worth the candle what of a game in which 
more than nine out of every ten players fail? Let us 
be practical. But how? The practical man says: 
“Toil early and late, be frugal, take advantage of 
every opportunity, and by-and-by success will come.” 
That is good advice as far as it goes. But how shall 
we account for the fact that ninety five per cent of 
the men who go into business fail? If the present 
business system was submitted to a convention of 
business men as a new proposition what would be 
their own verdict as to its practicality? Of course 
it is very easy for the few who are successful to point 
the finger of scorn or pity at the failures, but how many 
of those who prosper have not at some time stood on 
the brink of a financial precipice? How many of 
them even now are sure of tomorrow? Are these 
questions pertinent—are they practical? Young men 
and young women, your sons and daughters, are to 
step into the arena today or-tomorrow. Is our in- 
dustrial program one that you would design for 
them? And if not, why is it the only one you have 
to offer? Surely a nation of practical people which 
can in a few generations tame and develop a mighty 
continent and bend to its will the powers of na- 
ture should be able to devise some plan for the univer- 
sal equalization of economic opportunity. But per- 
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haps with all our strenuous endeavor and effort to dis- 
cover and utilize the laws of matter we have been so 
impractical as to leave unconsidered or unrecognized 
the reasonable end and goal of man’s activities. 

Sup- 
pose you win in what has been called the lottery of 
life? There should be no such lottery. Are rail- 
roads and factories, warehouses and stores, to be the 
sum total of the results of a practical life? If so, we 
build colleges and found libraries and galleries of art 
іп vain. And when these things have fallen to dust, as 
they will in a few years, what is to show for our 
boasted practicalllfe? We do not usually consider 
the painter, the musician, the poet, or even the 
higher class artisan, as a practical person. His life is 
from the worldly point of view a failure and isa 
warning example held up to our children. Isita 
practical business proposition to pay thousands of 
dollars for a painting by Corot or Millet but imprac- 
tical to have painted it? Isit practical to grind out 
your life in uncongenial, undeveloping and fearful 
toil that in your old age you may buy the evidences 
of other men's growth? Would it not be strange if 
it should prove that these much pitied artsmen, dis- 
coverers and humble workmen, were after all the 
practical people, and that making things and not pos- 
sessing them is the real test of the practical? Be 
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practical. But recognize, as sooner or later you 
must, that man’s soul is in the final analysis his only 
asset, and that his possessions and habiliments, no 
matter how splendid, are only practical in so far as 
they minister to that soul’s development. The 
choice as to what our ideal shall be is largely in our 
hands. But do not let us deceive ourselves with the 
thought that the result of our choice is also in our 
hands. 

In all the scriptures and philosophies of men 
no truth has thundered down the ages more insist- 
ently than this: “As ye sow so shall ye reap.” And 
none has been so little heeded. But it is law, and it 


. will not be denied, no matter what the world may 


plead of good intentions. When men really accept 
this belief the world’s conception of the practical 
will be a very different one from that of present day 
practical politics, practical business and practical re- 
ligion, which provide for six days of hard, cold, may- 
hap bitter and relentless effort, and for one day of 
soothing expiatory religion at the week’s end. Is 
not our week backward? Мо really practical busi- 
ness man would build his business week on the basis 
of six “go-as-you-please” days, with a clearing house 
day for a general crossing out of mistakes at the end. 
Yet how few of us plan either week or life on any 
other basis! Let us be practical. But how? There 
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was а man whose voice was as the voice of one сгу- 
ing in the wilderness, and he was called “dreamer,” 
and dismissed, but his words will echo into the fu- 
ture as prophetic. The name of Ruskin will be re- 
membered when his successful and unsuccessful 
scoffers will alike be forgotten. And another man 
who called himself a “dreamer of dreams" was born, 
and he heard the voice of Ruskin (as many others 
had without heeding it), and because he was a busi- 
ness success, as well as a poet and artsman, Morris 
was allowed some meed of the praise and admiration 
of the world. But these men were wealthy and 
could afford to try experiments. What of us who 
are neither Morrises nor wealthy? Just this. We 
must either accept the dictum of the world as to 
what is practical, and continue the mad struggle with 
its agonies of failure and disillusion, or we must dis- 
prove the world’s claim that “this is the practical 
age.” And what is done must be done in the main 
by the young and by the men and women of average 
resources and acquirements if it is to mean anything 
to the world at large. 

Andrew Carnegie is reported 
to have called it the greatest discovery of his life that 
the men who make the wealth never get rich. We 
must call it the greatest discovery of our lives that 
the men who make the real wealth do not have to 
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getrich. We must realize that we shall have to com- 
pete in the same market with all those who, using 
every method conceivable to continue and extend 
present methods, are possessed of the mad hope that 
they may be the seemingly fortunate bubbles thrown 
to the top of the troubled waters. But because we 
compete with them it is not inevitable that they shall 
compete with us. That is to say, if we engage in 
the making of individual product it will be impossi- 
ble for the factory to compete with us, as the only 
advantage of the factory in the market is in its end- 
less power of duplication. If with inferior capital or 
less highly specialized organization we attempt to 
compete on its chosen field we shall fail. But we 
do not need to do any such thing. Success in that 
direction would only be one more hopeless failure 
in a world that can ill afford more failures. If, then, 
we are to achieve a practical success both our ideal 
and our method must be different from those gener- 
ally accepted as inevitable. 

Let us clear the ground 
by denying that the pursuit of mere wealth, even if 
successful, will in itself bring strength, symmetry or 
happiness to man. So far few will contradict. But, 
you will say, with wealth and leisure you may buy all 
culture and knowledge. Why then are not men the 
leaders of thought according to the greatness of their 
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wealth? Some of them are indeed leaders. But the 
farm and the workshop must be incessantly drawn 
upon to fill up the gaps. Is wealth enough? Ask 
the men who have come up from the workbench 
and plow, whether after all they could have bought 
their development in any cheaper or in any other 
school, even if that school has been unnecessarily 
rough and hard. 

қ Man has по joy and по blessing to 
compare with his work. But it must not be mere 
toil. It must be work. It must be work that 
develops and stimulates. Look around in our factor- 
ies and our mills and see how many of the daily tasks 
there imposed would fit you fora high degree either 
of usefulness or happiness. But, you will say, these 
bad conditions are only due to man’s short-sighted- 
ness or selfishness. Give people shorter hours and 
larger wages and all will be well. I tell you that 
even though you built your factory walls of marble, 
and lavished all the niceties of an external culture on 
people, you would but gild the cage. Manis not so 
constituted that he can work at unthinking, uninter- 
esting and monotonous employment without inevita- 
ble and irreparable loss. 

What then shall we do? 

Let us establish shops, not factories, in which we, 
not some one else, may work, making as well as we 
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can those things necessary to the daily comfort of 
men. Let us make those things always well, and, 
when we can, beautiful. Let us do no work of 
which we need be ashamed. Let us go with it into 
the market. If the world refuses to be our market 
let us sell to each other. There аге plenty of people 
in every community who do care something for 
good things. I believe that no artsman need suffer 
fora market. Let us pull together. Alone we can 
do nothing. Butitis only fear that keeps any one 
alone. Fear of laughter, fear of failure, fear above 
all of being called “impractical.” The real wealth 
producer who has made only things that are worth 
while never fails. The world is still richer by those 
things. Witness our museums. And the man him- 
self is bigger and better for the work he has pro- 
duced. 


Walt Whitman says 
You workwomen and 
workmen of these States, 
having your own divine 
and strong life, and all else 
giving place to men and 
avomen like you 
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ARTS AND Last year the Bohemia Guild of the 
CRAFTS Industrial Art League of Chicago pub- 
TO DATE lished a volume which it called Chap- 
HORACE ters in the History of the Arts and 
TRAUBEL Crafts Movement by Oscar Lovell 
Triggs. It was a pregnant piece of work. It was 
at once a look backward a look round and a look 
ahead. Ттіррв is comprehensive. He commits 
himself to no incidental view. As you track with 
him the etymology of the subject you find that he is 
an adept. It does not follow that you will accept 
his yeas and nays. But you will admit their eminent 
plausibility. The genesis of what we call the artsman 
is traced by Triggs down through Carlyle to Ruskin 
' and from Ruskin to Morris. Then Morris leads to 
the Ashbee Reconstructed Workshop. And after 
the English Ashbee at Campden comes our own 
Rookwood. Triggshasan additional chapter on “the 
development of industrial consciousness,” and con- 
cludes with two appendixes, one treating of “a pro- 
posal for a guild and school of handicraft” and the 
other describing “the industrial art league” whose 
headquarters are at Chicago. 

The craft is a first cause 
as well asa last effect. It cannot be made an isolated 
study. You cannotsay you will segregate itand study 
it as it stands on its own feet. It does not stand on 
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its own feet. It stands on the feet of the ages. 
You cannot deal with it apart from economics. Try 
to do so. Try to think of it only asa trade problem. 
Your assumptions all ро to pieces. You could not 
at the same time set the workman free and leave him 
in bond. Carlyle suspected but did notsee. Rus- 
kin suspected and saw. "Гһеп Morris came and saw. 
Yet Carlyle had no absolute faith in democracy. 
And Ruskin to the last, or probably most of all at the 
last, got dubious about the common man. Even 
Morris was not altogether free of the love of luxury 
although Morris took more trenchant hold of the 
economic problems involved. You see the idea pass 
from man to man. It changes color and shape. It 
is the struggle of democracy to realize itself. It 
never gets completely realized in one episode, in one 
person or in one philosophy. Triggs speaks of the 
crafts idea as English. It has English roots in its 
concrete foundations. But the philosophy has see- 
sawed across the ocean. Such a phenomenon as 
Brook Farm was in reality an attempt to get nearer 
the earth. It would be impossible to show from 
what parent stock our present theory sprung. It 
came along in the course of time to enunciate a pro- 
test. Тһе сга 15 to finish the trade. "The art is to 
finish the craft. Тһе crafts movement came from fig- 
ures. It came from materials. It utters itself for- 
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mally in dates and provinces. But its imperial inte- 
gers are of the soul. 

I do not think Carlyle or Rus- 
kin or Morris or Ashbee or Whitman or anybody 
alone or any few bodies in alliance created the crafts 
movement. It came because it was called. It came 
from a general upheaval of the mass. Ruskin hap- 
pened to be at hand and Ruskin was utilized. Or 
Morris. Or Ashbee. Or Triggs. But the move- 
ment was due. If it had not come in one way or in 
one name it would have come in another. It was 
the declaration of a naturallaw. In the more and 
more congested condition of the trade spirit of the 
world something had to break free. Life broke out 
into more life in the personalities of certain men. 
But these men were only representative. They were 
evidences of force. Butthey were notforce. "Гһеу 
were pieces of the elect clay. But they were not 
the total body of material. We will not hesitate to 
acknowledge their nobility. But we will not forget 
how necessary the past was to them. Nor how nec- 
essary the future is to them. 

Triggs puts the paint 
on his canvas thick and strong. He is not afraid to 
give our commercial world the most merciless jabs. 
Yet he does not do so like adoctrinaire. Не quotes 
Carlyle and Ruskin and Morris variously, in bits and 
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at length. You at once see how hard it would be to 
get craft texts from these men without verging every 
time over a peril line towards economic speculation. 
In Carlyle this speculation was ill defined. In Rus- 
kin it reached more definite outlines. Itremained for 
Morris to fill in the block. To Triggs this seems 
plain though he does not make it the subject of di- 
rect remark. He completes his picture and retires. 
You are to think of the picture what you please. 
Triggs knows well enough that a craft shop minus 
economics would be meaningless. What economics 
belong to a craft shop? Carlyle did not know. 
Ruskin half knew and half missed the goal. Morris 
was clear about itall. Morris may have been wrong. 
But it is important to see through his example and 
the examples of others that every craftsman and 
every disciple of craftsmanship has had finally to 
make an appeal to economics. But whatever the 
economics the crafts came. Kelmscott was a fact. 
Campden became a fact. One experiment has trod 
upon the heels of another. In America every trade 
desert is getting a craft oasis. Some dillydally with 
the idea. Some take it in dead folly. Some take it 
in live earnest. The spirit that spoke up through 
Morris and the English group has spoken freely too 
in the American voice. I do not know but that 
America has produced in Walt Whitman the best 
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democrat, therefore the truest craftsman, of them 
all: the purest in his line, the first of the race of 
artsmen. Anyway, America is dealing with the 
craft idea in its characteristic manner. It is giving it 
tremendous and unhesitating momentum. Soon it 
will be driven way beyond Morris, way beyond any 
person, however hallowed his name. Why should 
it not be? A man thinking or feeling right here and 
there is not going to save the race. The race is go- 
ing to save itself. All this period of uncertainty will 
be spent in more or less darkness and more or less 
struggle. Then the sun will come up. Then we 
will have peace. The artsman will bring light and 
peace. The artsman will be light and peace. 

There 
is an electric purity in the craft protest. Triggs 
writes what is in part chronicle, in part biography 
and in part prophecy. Не talks in words his own. 
He talks in the words of others. Of Morris, of 
Ruskin, of Carlyle, of Whitman. And in words of 
Ashbee. Ashbee so far is not much known on this 
side of the Atlantic. But he deserves suffrage and 
will get it. Not only for his shop, which is germ- 
inal but for his written speech, which strikes fire 
way up where men dream and way down where men 
root. You are compelled to audit this account of 
the crafts. It comes to you in material straight from 
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the clay and in dreams straight from the soul. It was 
long prophesied. It is now being fulfilled. 

Triggs 
deals with the articulate artsmen first of all. With 
the masters of speech who have gone on record in 
behalf of the arts. But he also deals with the inar- 
ticulate artsmen. With the artsmen who work on 
and say nothing. Who love their work and never 
speak of love. Who sell their work and never speak 
of trade. He realizes that the soil as well as the soul 
of the artsman must emanate from and absorb the 
democratic ideal. Yes, he acknowledges that soil 
which becomes soul. There is something, we do 
not know what it is, which provides for the birth of 
planets and the rhythm of tides. ‘There issomething, 
` that same thing, we still do not know what itis, which 
provides for the making of chairs, the beating of brass, 
the printing of words. There is an artsman some- 
where to whom the planets and the tides make their 
return. And there is an artsman at our doorstep 
to whom the chair, the brass and the print make their 
return. Whether in space or on the earth the same 
genius arbitrates. We put heaven into the shop. 
We put the shop into heaven. 
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PARAGRAPHS 1 have read The Artsman and 
PRO AND CON give you joyin your good work. 
FROM LETTERS My heart is in such, all such, 
TO THE attempts to educate—by and 
ARTSMAN in work—all people. It is re- 
ligion—the best kind of religion. The only church 
of which I have ever been a member was William 
Henry Channing’s in Boston when I was a very 
young girl. We were “Christian Socialists"—the 
name of the Society—and were full of ideas such as 
you hold. The hope was for a united home—work 
into which the workers should put soul thought as 
well as manual labor. I have never lost my interest 
in, or enthusiasm for, such attempts, and if they end 
only in attempts, it is good all the same and helps on 
the cause of humanity. 

I had to read The Artsman, 
which had just come. If I were longer capable of 
feeling an inspiration surely this would bring it. I 
know of no previous communal promise that ever 
inspired me as does this of Rose Valley. 
the valley dwellers whose pitched aim gives them 
their own hilltops of outlook and easier hitching 
of our machinery to the stars. 

I am not so sure 
about Rose Valley. I concede your good motive. 
But men are not to be moved isolatedly: they are to 
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be moved in masses: with here and there a prophet 
voice, perhaps; but the prophet voice itself is of lit- 
tle use until it is lost in the hurrah of the crowd. 
What is Rose Valley doing for the crowd? І am not 
willing to have you interpret this as antagonistic. It 
is a question—a fair question, I think—that is all. 

For 
the past six years I have been talking to undergrad- 
uates about English composition, but I have tried to 
make the work essentially a course in sincerity and 
individuality, honest men and honest workmen. I 
recognize no difference in essence between art and 
life; one is simply the expression of the other; there 
is no break in the continuity. АП the mischief and 
confusion about art comes from divorcing art from 
life, from regarding art as a cult, a thing apart. The 
only rule of conduct which I recognize is entire fidelity 
to one's self and to one's work. 

The Artsman should 
very determinedly set itself against the discussion of 
economics. Economics would prove to be an en- 
tangling alliance. The crafts movement has already 
been greatly injured by the absurd if not dangerous 
speculations of some of its followers. I do not want 
to see you fail, but I can easily see how your ruin 
might be brought about. I have lived long enough 
and have had experience enough to learn that your 
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idealized communities never come to anything. А 
craft community is one thing. А community of 
economic dreamers is another thing—yes, quite an- 
other thing. I do not know whether Rose Valley 
will be able to keep the two things apart. What I 
do know is that if it does not the misstep will be 
fatal. 

I have nothing but praise and celebration for 
Rose Valley. Iam confident that such a community 
as Rose Valley seems to be is the type of the coming 
industrial civilization. There is no other solution 
possible of the industrial problem, given human na- 
ture as it is and civilization as it is forming. 

I do not 
think The Artsman will succeed in drawing a sharp 
line and saying: This side is Rose Valley, this side 
is the craft, and over there is the economic world. 
I once thought that to be a possible division but I 
think so no longer. The minute you ask what your 
craft comes from and what your movement hopes to 
do you find yourself treading debatable ground, on 
which the idea of the craft and the speculations of 
economic thinkers meet to coalesce or to cross 
swords. 

I hope that Rose Valley does not propose 
to attempt any wholesale onslaught on machinery. 
You should remember what the machine has done 
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for civilization; indeed, the machine has made civil- 
ization. "Гһе machine is science, and if you try to 
imagine our modern world less its science you find 
that you have pushed mankind back into the jungle. 


So I hope you will not be too sure that Rose Valley. 


is to contribute anything essential to the progressive 
forces of the race. We will go on. But we will 
not go on without the machine. 

I think I know 
what you mean when you say you intend Тһе Arts- 
man to be a "parish record." But I hope you will 
not too strictly construe your own principle. Do 
not make your parish too small. Let it be a world 
parish. І should wish to see Тһе Artsman going out 
to the world with a universal message. Let that 


message commence at Rose Valley but do not let it : 


finish there. 


John Ruskin says 

Wise work is useful. No тап 
minds or ought to mind its being hard 
if only it comes to something; but 
when it is hard and comes to 
nothing; when all our bees! business 
turns to spiders’; and for honeycomb 
«we have only resultant cobweb, 
blown away by the next breeze— 
that is the cruel thing for the worker 
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FROM THE “< Rose Valley has private as well as 
ARTSMAN industrial virtues. It is а good place 
HIMSELF іп which to live as well as а good 
place in which to work. Its natural beauty is gen- 
erally appreciated. The diversity of its topography 
combined with the fertility of its soil makes it 
almost an ideal arena for the development of the 
shops of its artsmen. Rose Valley can feed itself 
off its own soil. It provides for all the requisites 
of an integral physical life. When once grown to 
some sort of maturity it will have welded the farm 
and the shop. 

note At the worst Rose Valley could 
not entirely fail. It must always be prophetic. At 
the best it could not more than half succeed. No 
ideal that is worth anything is ever entirely confirmed. 
The ideal recedes as the actual expands and ap- 
proaches. Rose Valley will be satisfied if it keeps 
on forever growing even if it is never entirely grown. 
The Artsman would rather be a tidal sinner than a 
stagnant saint. 

Note The shops at Rose Valley will only 
gradually integrate. No one connected with them 
is inclined to hurry their growth. Without haste, 
without rest. They need money. They will not 
beg. They have no favors to ask. Мо one has come 
to Rose Valley with millions. Rose Valley will work 
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out its fate Бу means of limited capital and unlimited 
faith. 

Noe John Maene, of the Rose Valley shops, 
is instructor іп woodcarving and modeling at the 
Drexel Institute. 

Note Tf Rose Valley was altogether 
a dream it would fail. If it was altogether a fact it 
it would fail. Rose Valley is the point at which 
dream and fact meet in a common potentiality. 


Note 
six 


It must not be forgotten that the artsmen at Rose 
Valley do everything for themselves. Rose Valley 
does nothing for them. Rose Valley will be а trib- 
ute to self achievement or nothing. 

Note Tf you visited 
Rose Valley today you would see lots of imperfec- 
tions. Perhaps the imperfections would strike you 
first and the perfections would not strike you at all. 
But if you had patience enough to get off the rough 
and tumble of its roads and fields you would find that 
Rose Valley has not been idle. Rose Valley does 
not ask the outside world of the artsmen to come in 
and help Rose Valley. It asks that world to come 
in and help itself. 

Noe When the guild hall is in hab- 
itable condition it will be at once put to its charter- 
ed uses. It will not be dedicated to any sectarian 
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services, whether religious or economic. It will Бе 
hospitable to all sects and therefore be aligned with 
no one sect. The guild hall is the creation of the 
artsmen who have settled in Rose Valley. It will be 
in their exclusive charge. With the fine auditorium 
equipped for minor plays, for musicales and speeches, 
and with the studio, the library and the museum that 
are to be added, it promises to give accent and pith 
to the democratic atmosphere of the shops. When 
I say that the guild hall is the creation of the artsmen 
I mean it literally. It is being remodeled and mod- 
eled by their own hands, in their own spare hours, 
without pay, and in that mutual benevolence of esprit, 
of rapport, without which Rose Valley could not 

exist. 
ме The furniture that is being made at Rose 
Valley is always what it pretends to be. It may not 
be what you think beautiful. But it is honest. 
Whether honesty comes before beauty or beauty be- 
fore honesty or whether honesty is beauty the Arts- 
man does not decide. The Artsman feels it to be 
his chief and sufficient business to get the beauty 
when he can but to get the honesty always. No at- 
tempt is made in the shops to stint time or material. 
Rose Valley thinks it will be paid for all the care it 
is willing to bestow upon its work. When Rose 
Valley finds that the world will not pay for that care 
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it will go out of business. Note that carefully. It 
will not dishonestly lower its standards. It will hon- 
estly go out of business. 

кое You may think the pro- 
duct of Rose Valley is only for the extra well-to-do. 
That is a mistake. The average man spends as much 
during a lifetime for furniture as would supply him 
with a Rose Valley outfit. The trouble is that he is 
compelled by the conditions of the market and of his 
pocket to buy cheap stocks which only last a few 
months or years. He is always replacing breakage. 
The Rose Valley product has practically no break- 
age. It isa whole life affair. Now, Rose Valley is 
going to institute a system by which the average man 
who has not the ready money may still secure its 
product. How is that to be done? I will tell you 
later on. 

Nee Rose Valley print must be like Rose Val- 
ley furniture. It must be at least honest. It will 
take advantage of all conventional and original re- 
sources in satisfying the requisites of its art. But 
it will take no advantage of those who give their 
work into its custody. The print would rather have 
you take it for less than for more. It knows it is 
better than bad. It also knows it is not as good as 
best. The print, like the furniture again, dreads 
the blank wall of perfection. It has its ideas and its 
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ideals. It will thrash them out on the square. It 
may not make a goal for every touchdown. But it 
will make an honest kick. The artsman of the print 
does not ask you to visit him for explanations. He 
asks that you visit him with work. Work is oppor- 
tunity. Work is the best explanation. 

Now, man 
came to me for an estimate. He said: “I have the 
figures of another shop.” He named the other shop. 
I said: ‘Rose Valley cannot compete with that 
shop.” “Why?” ‘Because that shop only asks to 
be paid for good poor work. But Rose Valley asks 
to be paid for good good work.” 

Nee Two brick- 
layers, father and son, were putting down a pave- 
ment. The father was critical of the son's work. 
“It’s good enough,” said the son. “Nothing is good 
enough until it’s good,” replied the father. In the 
Rose Valley shops nothing is good enough until it is 
good. 

Noe The best result of good work isin the arts- 
man himself. A Rose Valley chair reflects its honor 
back into the man who made it. Every time an 
artsman makes such a chair he is by so much a 
better man. I do not mean that he is by so much 
better than other men. He is by so much better 
than his former self. There is a reciprocity estab- 
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lished between an artsman who is allowed to love his 
work and that work itself when it is formally re- 
leased from the hands of its master. Rose Valley 
might make a poor sort of heaven. But we are try- 
ing to make it a good sort of earth. Most furniture 
in most houses looks dead enough because no arts- 
man has been permitted to put his soul into it. But 
a piece of furniture which stands for the love of its 
creator is immortally haunted. Rose Valley does not 
blame the workman for not loving his work. It is 
trying to establish conditions under which he may 
love his work. 

ме The difference between the arts- 
man and the workman is the difference between the 
man who is allowed to love and fondle his work and 
the man who is not. Every workman is potentially 
ап artsman. Our civilization encourages the work- 
man and discourages the artsman. Rose Valley 
graduates the workman into the artsman. The 
workman who went to Rose Valley the workman 
and remained the workman would miss the spirit of 
its invitation. 
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Oscar Lovell Triggs says 

As a matter of social justice it 1s necessary to reestablish 
art among the people and restore to toil its natural solace. 
The definition of art founded upon the current metaphysics 
of beauty % a class definition and is intended to preserve 
the upper classes in their special privileges of culture and 
“taste.” After centuries of exclusiveness art has become 
perverted, is devoid of natural and spontaneous feeling, 
and is generally incomprehensible, and in truth “ deca- 
dent.” To bring art back to the people and make it unt- 
versal in тїз appeal we are required to start an entirely 
new definition and to understand art not as a possession 
for a select minority but as a means toward human per- 
Section and the brotherly union of mankind. The inac- 
curacy of previous definitions arises from the fact that in 
them art 1s considered as an end in itself, or as a means 
of pleasure to a specially equipped class of persons; 
whereas the true view 1s to consider art as one of the con- 
ditions of human life, a means of intercourse between man 
and man 
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DONE BY THE SEVERAL NECESSARY АКТ5- 
MEN OF ТНЕ ROSE VALLEY PRINT SHOP 
IN THE MONTH ОЕ OCTOBER AND IN 
THE YEAR NINETEEN HUNDRED THREE 


THE ROSE VALLEY SHOP devoted ta 
the making of furniture and interior wood- 
work was established in the spring of nine- 5 
сееп hundred two апа was the first in het si 

series of shops instituted under the seal of ` $ - 
the Rose Valley Association. The manner T 
in which Rose Valley does its work will be ` 
from time to time described and illustrated — 
in the pages of this magazine. Rose Valley 

has demonstrated that useful things need 

not be clumsy and that beautiful things - x 
need not be fragile. The product of Rose | 


Valley is always on exhibition to its gon 


